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Free-school at Wolt, in sorfolk. 


I 


A ScHoot-novusE may scem to have 
little attraction tothe general reader, un- 
less the celebrity of the school, or the 
beauty of its architecture demanded it. 
Neither of those claims, however, does 
the free-school at Holt present, but an- 
other, that in a commercial country will 
we are sure be found sufficient,—it was 
in this school that Sir Thomas 9 
“ Royal Merchant” as he was called, 
received pte da first rudiments of education. 
for a future opportunity a me- 

be ay eminent en ar we shall 
=a observe, that such was his muni- 
pom that he feasted ambassadors, an 
Sara array More than once did 
Ragland’ aiden Queen partake of his 
Pr ys both at his mansion in town, 
pr tecy da cnany in pry To 

~ gc of London 
indebted the Reve Exchange, 
ae his own expense and 
liberally endowed a College lectures, 
which are now almost a dead letter, as 
few ever think of attending the 
Lectures, which are given dur- 


& 
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Holt is a market. town in “Norfolk. 
The Free acererrngg ae oe: of which — ; 
ive an engraving, is in patronage 
3 Fishmonger’s Company, .and is for 
the education of thirty er To the 
school belongs a and fellow. 
ship in Sidney College, Cambridge. The 
school and s are among the 
principal poser ee in the town. 

When the Gresham lectures were e¢- 
tablished, the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Commons left in trust to see 

rofessors appointed, sent letters to 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 


and — that.“ for want of judgment to 


discern men ‘of most sufficiency in the 
said faculties, they might make default, 
and commit some error in the election ;” 
they therefore prayed each University 
to nominate two proper persons to fill the 
offices of Professors. Strange as it may 
seem, the heads of Cambridge were jea- 
lous of these lectures, nor was it until 
Lord Burleigh gave them leave, that “ . 
consented to act. 
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She Topographer. 
No. XVI. 

THE COUNTY OF KENT. 
KeEnrT was called by the Greeks, Kiyrat, 
and by the Latins, Cantium. bard 
derives it from the Welsh @aine, a leaf, 
because the county formerly abounded in 
woods; but Camden, from Canton, a 
corner, ‘‘ because England in this place 
stretcheth out itself in a corner to the 
north-east.” Kent being situate nearest 
the continent of Europe, has often been 
the theatre of great actions. It was in this 
county that Julius Cesar landed, when 
he came to invade Britain; it was the 

first seized by the Saxons, after they 
_— defeated a barbarians ; 

*popery was first preached at Canter- 
bury by Austin and his followers. At 
the périod of the arrival of the 
it was governed by four British chiefs, 
and it was the first, although not the 
largest, of the kingdoms of the heptarchy. 

ANTERBURY is called, by Bede and 
: ia ; by the Saxons, Caut- 
pana-bynez, which signifies the city of 
the Kent, by the Britons, Caer 
Kent, or the'city of Kent; and by the 
Latins, Cantuaria. This place is gene- 
rally agreed to have been the Roman 
ie arecpospal re oh th Primate of 
t seat e Pri 
‘all England. The Saxon Kings of Kent 
had their residence in this city, from the 
arrival Of Hengist till the end of the sixth 
century. 

The chief ornament of this cit 
fine cathedral, partly built by Ethelbert, 
the first Christian King of Kent, and en- 
tirely rebuilt in 1080, by Archbishop of 

who filled it with 150 monks, 
and, till the Reformation, it had thirty- 
seven altars. Here was the once famous 
shrine of Thomas a Becket, who, having 
been murdered here in 1170, was after- 
wards cahonized—and even miracles pre- 
tended to be ‘ormed at his tomb. 
Pilgrims visited it from all parts of Eu- 
rope, and to such an extent was the ado- 
tation of Becket carried, that in one year 
the offerings at his tomb amounted to 
£954. 6s. 3d. ; at that of the Virgin’s, 
£4. 1s. 8d.! and at that of the Derry 
not a single farthing!!! In 1179, Louis 
VII. of France made a pilgrimage to this 
place in disguise, and bestowed on the 
shrine a jewel, called Regal of France, 
which Henry VIII., at the dissolution of 
the monasteries, appropriated to his own 
use, and wore as a thumb ring. ll the 
other treasures were also seized, together 
with the estates of the monastery, ang 
the cathedral was then established on the 


is its 
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new foundation of a dean, twelve preben. 
daries, six preachers, six minor canons, 
and other officers and servants. 

From the west door to. the choir steps, 
the body of the church measures 178 feet ; 
from north to south, including the side 
aisles, 71 feet ; and, to the vaulted roof, 
in height 80 feet. The choir is considered 
the most spacious in the kingdom. The 
altar-piece was designed: by Sir James 
Burrough, master of Caius college, Cam. 
bridge; and the great stained window 
tivals any thing of the kind in England. 
Behind the altar is the beautiful chapel 
of the Holy Trinity, in the middle of 
which stood the shrine of the famous 
Becket. It contains the ines chair, 
and the monuments of Henry IV. and 
his Queen ; Edward, the Black Prince, &e. 

There are eleven other churches in this 
city; and there were formerly several 
others, no remains of which are now left, 
In and near Canterbury are many ruins 
of ancient buildings, particularly of 4 
si wall, sup to have been built 
by the Saxons, the work not being in the 
Roman taste. This has been suffered b 
the inhabitants to fall to decay, 
its remains, and those of several other 
antiquities in this city and its vicinity, 
are still worthy the attention of the curi+ 
ous traveller. 

MaripsToNE was anciently called 
Mevpezeyrun, Sax, which 
Medway town, from 


wrote about the ninth century, calls 
Caer Megwad—corruptly, as is supposed, 
for Medwag—or the Medway city ; and 
states that it was the third considerable 
city in Britain, before the arrival ‘of the 
Saxons ; and it appears from Domesday 
Book to have been a botough by prescrip- 
tion, although it did send representatives 
to Parliament till the reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, when it received = charter of in. 
corporation ‘to be governed by a Or, 
oaetéa by twelve of the yeloxipah dans: 
bitants. 

When the foreign protestants found 
shelter in England, many of them settled 
at Maidstone, where they carried on trade, 
and there being a manufactory of bays, at 
the time of the reformation, and hops 
planted at the same time, the following 
distich was often repeated :— 

« Hops, reformation, bays, and beer, 
Came into Eugiand all in a year.” 

Maidstone is the county town, and con- 

tains above 8,000 inhabitants. It hasa 

aol, a spacious stone building, a large 
Pxidapins church, a neat theatre, and ex- 
tensive barracks for horse and foot. The 
trade, by means of the Medway, is con- 
siderable, particularly in hops, of which 
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there are numerous plantations around 
the tewn. It is considered to have been 
anciently a Roman station of great repute. 
The chief antiquities are the gate of St. 
Mary, and All Saints’ College, buiJt by 
Archbishop Courtney, in 1396. The 
ivilege of returning two Members of 
iament, was conferred by Edward VI. 
and confirined by Queen Elizabeth. The 
assizes for the county are holden here. 

. SEVENOAKS received its name from 
seven tall oaks, which formerly grew on 
the spot where the town is built. In the 

ign of Henry V., one Sir John Sevenoke, 
mayor of London, and once a poor 
foundling, brought up by the benevolence 
of the people, and named of course, after 
the place in which he was found, a cus- 
tom generally adopted by the parish 
officers, built an hospital here, for the 
support of aged persons, and a free school 
for the education of the youth of the 
town, in gratitude for the charity he had 
himself formerly received from the inha- 
bitants. His school was afterwards fur- 
ther endowed by Queen Elizabeth. In 
the ancient market house, standing near 
the middle of the High Street, the assizes 
were holden several times in the reign of 
Elizabeth, as they have been twice or 
thrice since. The church of this town is 
a spacious and handsome structure, form- 
ing a very conspicuous object for several 
tiles round, from its elevated situation at 
the south end of the town. 





ASIATIC AND AFRICAN CON- 
DESCENSIONS. 

Ix Turkey, the Grand Seignior every 
morning in his progress from the apart- 
ments of his favourite Sultana to his 
morning prayer, receives in person the 

itions of the meanest of the faithful. 

the year 1695, Yamausc, the Grand 
Visier of Mustapha IV. and the son of 
Fatima, his favourite mistress, was em- 
paled, because he stood between his 


prosign and the petition of a poor 
: of the Crimea. 

In Persia, the Schah, or king, sits 
three days in the week upon his throne to 
give public audience, and any minister 

prevents even the poorest Persian 

free access to his royal master, un- 
dergoes a painful but ludicrous punish- 
ment. The hinder part of his body is 
bereft of the skin, and under a burning 
Sum, upon a saddle of yellow leather, 
the criminal is forced to ride upon an ass 
through the streets of Teheran, with a 
label round his neck proclaiming his 
offence.— Morier’s Travels in Persia. 

The Dey of iers, in the apart. 
ments of his Scheme, Y sd morning ad. 


ministers justice to, and hears the com- 
plaints of, his people ; and Mohammed 
Mahadi, in the year 1478, put out the 
eyes of his Sultana Zegavai, because she 
detained him beyond the hour when his 
subjects were accustomed to carry their 
petitions to the foot of his throne. 

In China, the emperor, though se- 
cluded from the world, is never for a 
moment inaccessible to his people. Sur- 
rounded by ministers, by mistresses, and 
minions, degradation and death await 
upon even the greatest favourite who in- 
tercepts the supplications of the people 
in their passage to his foot-stool. 

In the Missionary History of China 
we read that, in the year 1685, the em- 
peror Tehun-Tsong bastinadoed and cut 
off the ears of his d Chawiaa,.or 
favourite, Yan-Mo-Ut-Chin, a white 
eunuch, because he told a silk weaver of 
Canton that tne emperor had something 
else to do besides listening to the cata- 
logue of his grievances. 

Even amongst the Galla, the most 
savage nation in Africa, we read in Brace, 
that every fifth day the king dresses him- 
self in fresh-drawn entrails, and seating 
himself upon the reeking hide of a cow, 
killed newly for the occasion, listens to 
the simple complaints of his naked and 
oily subjects. Wasili Oslro, prime 
minister of that nation, was flayed alive, 
because he plotted with Ozaro Hert, the 
king’s mistress, for the purpose of pre~ 
venting Gorgi, the fourth sovereign of 
the Galla nation, from receiving the peti- 
tion of one of his slaves. 





NOBLE DARING OF A BRITISH 
SAILOR. 


WueEn Captain Boscawen was cruizing 
with a single ship in the Bay of Biscay, 
he was chased and near being coptnzed 
by a French squadron. A rope of great 
consequence in the position of the wind 
was stranded, it was the fore topmast 
studding-sail tack. A young seaman, 
who saw the officers anxiously looking at 
it without ordering any one out to repair 
it, seized a stopper, ran aloft, and at the 
imminent risk of his life went out on the 
boom and made it fast. Called down on 
the quarter-deck, the good Captain (after- 
wards Admiral) Boscawen gently rebuked 
him for his rashness, and observed, ‘* Had, 
you fallen overboard, I must have hove 
the ship too, and should probably. have 
been taken in my attempt to, save yout 
life.” ‘* I hope, Sir,” said the young Bal- 
four, ‘* your honour would not have con- 
sidcred my life when his Majesty’s ship 
was in danger.” 

The excellent captain was delighted 
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and affected at this manly answer ; “‘ Say 
you so, young man—then we don’t part.” 
He immediately took him on the quarter- 
deck, and advanced him in time to the 
rank of lieutenant. He wasacompanion of 
the late Sir John Laforey, at the famous 
cutting out of the Bienfaisant from the 
harbour of Louisberg, in the island of 
Cape Breton, and he died a yellow admi- 
ral; for his friend Boscawen died, “ and 
other Pharaoh’s were at the Admiralty, 
who knew not Joseph.” 

ANDREW. 





THE MAELSTROM WHIRL. 
Tue foll ona 

HE following account of this singular 
phenomenon is contained in a letter from 
a gentleman in Washington to the Hon. 
= B. Woodward, Judge of Middle Flo- 


“ This wonderful phenomenon is situ- 
ated between two islands belonging to a 
p off the coast of Norway, called the 
-instaff Islands, between Dronthiem 
(being the most northern port of com- 
merce) and the North Cape. I had occa- 
sion, some years since, to navigate a ship 
from the North Cape to mthiem, 
nearly all the way between the islands or 
rocks and the main. On inquiring of my 
Norway pilot about the practicability of 
running near the whirlpool, he told me 
that with a good breeze it could be ap- 
proached near enough for examination 
without danger. I at once determined to 
satisfy myself. We began to near it 
about 16 a.m. in the month of Septem- 
ber, with a fine leading wind N.W. Two 
seamen were placed at the helm, the 
Mate on the quarter-deck, all hands at 
their station for working ship, and the pi- 
lot standing on the bowsprit between the 
night-heads. 1 went on the main-topsail 
yard, with a good glass. I had been 
seated but a few moments, when my ship 
entered the dish of the whirlpool; the 
velocity of the water altered her course 
three points towards the centre, although 
she was going eight knots through the 
water. is alarmed me for a moment. 
I thought that destruction was inevitable. 
She, however answered her helm sweetly, 
and we run along the , the waves 
foaming round us in every form while she 
was dancing gaily over them. Imagine 
to yourself an immense circle runnin 
round, of a diameter of one and a ha 
miles, the velocity increasing as it approxi- 
mated towards the centre, and gradually 
changing its dark blue colour to white— 
foaming, tumbling, rushing to its vortex: 
very much concave, as much so as the 
water in a tunnel when half run out; the 
noise too, hissing, roaring, dashing—all 


pressing on the mind at once, presented’ 
the most awful, grand, and solemn sight 
I ever experienced. 

“ We were near it about 18 minutes, 
and in sight of it two hours. From its 
magnitude, I should not doubt that in- 
stant destruction would be the fate of a 
dozen of our largest ships, were they 
drawn in at the same moment. The pilot 
says that several vessels have been sucked 
down, and that whales had also been de- 
stroyed. The first I think probable 
enough, but I rather doubt the latter.” 


Origins and Inbentions, 
No. VI. 


CROWNS. 
In Scripture there is frequent mention of 
crowns, and the use of them seems to have 
been very common among the Hebrews. 
The high priest wore a crown, which was 
a fillet of gold placed upon the forehead, 
and tied with a ribbon of — colour, 
or azure blue. It seems also asif private 
priests, and even common Israelites wore 
a sort of crown, since God commands 
Ezekiel not to take off his crown, nor as- 
sume the marks of one in mourning. 
This crown was no more than a ribbon or 
fillet, with which the Jews and several 
people in the east girt their heads ; and 
indeed, the first crowns were no more than 
a bandalet drawn round the head, and 
tied behind, as we still see it represented 
on medals round the heads of Jupiter, 
the Ptolemies, and kings of Syria. After- 
wards they consisted of two bandalets ; 
by degrees they took branches of trees, of 
divers kinds; at length they added flow- 
ers, insomuch that Claudius Saturninus 
says, there was not any plant whereof 
crowns had not been made. The woods 
and groves were searched to find different 
crowns for the several deities, and they 
were used not only on the statues and 
images of the gods, by the priests in 
sacrificing, and by kings and emperors, 
but also on altars, temples, doors of 
houses, sacred vessels, victims, ships, &c. 
Some authors conclude, from passages in 
Eusebius Casarensis, that bishops had 
likewise anciently their crowns. The 
Roman emperors had four kinds of 
crowns, still seen on medals, viz. a crown 
of laurel, a radial or radiating crown, a 
crown adorned with pearls and precious 
stones, and the fourth a kind of bonnet or 
cap, something like the mortier. The 
Romans had various kinds of crowns, 
which they distributed as rewards of mi- 
litary achievements, as, 1. The oval crown, 
made of myrtle, and bestowed upon gene- 
rals, who were entitled to the honours of 
the lesser triumph, called_Ovation. 2. 
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The naval, or rostral crown, composed of 


circles of gold, with ornaments nt- 
ing beaks of ships, and given to the cap- 
tain who first grappled, or the soldier 


who first boarded an enemy’s ship. 3. 
The crown called in Latin vadlaris, or 


ments. 4. The mural crown; a circle 
of gold, indented and embattled, given to 
him_who first mounted the wall of a be- 
i place, and there lodged a standard. 
5. civic crown, made of the branch 
——— oak, and given to him who had 
saved the life of a citizen. 6. The tri- 
umphal crown, consisting at first of 
wreaths of laurel, but afterwards made of 
golds proper to such generals as had the 
of a triumph. 7. The crown 
called obsidionalis, or graminea, made of 
grass growing on the place; the reward 
of a general who had delivered a Roman 
amy from a siege. 8. The crown of lau- 
rel; given by the Greeks to thcir athlete, 
and by the Romans to those who had ne- 
gociated or confirmed a peace with an 
enemy; this was the least honourable of 
all. We meet also with the corona aurea, 
often bestowed on soldiers, without any 
additional term ; the radial crown, given 
to princes at their translation among the 
3 athletic crowns, and crowns of 
= destined to crown victims at = 
publi es, poets, orators, &c. Al 
these ‘cons Ps marks of nobility to 
the wearers ; and upon competition with 
rivals for rank and dignities, often deter- 
minded the preference in their favour. 
Radiated, or pointed crowns, are those of 
the ancient emperors, which had twelve 
points, representing, as is thought, the 
twelve months of the year. Those crowns 
were called pearled, or flowered, which 
have pearls or leaves of smallage, parsley, 
&c.; such were anciently almost all 
crowns, even those of sovereign princes, 
gh they were not used on their armo- 
ties till about 200 years ago. In modern 
heraldry we have the following order and 
description of the various crowns now in 
use :—The Imperial crown is a bonnet 
or tiara, with a semicircle of gold, = 
porting a globe with a cross at top. The 
ritish crown is adorned with four crosses, 
between which there are four fleurs de lis ; 
it is covered with four diadems, which 
meet at a little globe supporting a cross. 
ie French crown is a circle of eight 
Sleurs de lis, encompassed with six dia- 
dems, bearing at top double fleurs de lis, 
which is the crest of France. The Spanish 
crown is adorned with large indented 
leaves, and covered with diadems termi- 
nating in a globe suimounted with a 


cross. The crowns’of almost all other 
kings are adorned with large leaves, bor- 
dered with four, six, or eight diadems, 
with a globe and cross at top. The Papal 
crown is composed of a tiara, and a triple 
crown encompassing it, with two a 
dants ‘like the bishop’s mitres. 

crowns represent the pretended triple ca- 
pacity of the Pope, as high priest, su- 
preme judge, and sole legislator of Chris- 
tians. An Electoral crown, or coronet, 
is a scarlet cap turned up with ermine, 
and closed with a semicircle of gold, all 
covered with pearls, with a globe at top 
surmounted with a golden cross. The 
Prince of Wales’s crown consists alter- 
nately of crosses and fleurs de lis, with 
one arch, in the middle of which is a ball 
and cross, as in the royal diadem. That 
of all the younger sons and brothers of 
the king consists likewise of crosses and 
Jleurs de lis alternately, but without,an 
arch, or being surmounted with a globe 
and cross at top. That of the other 
princes of the blood consists alternately of 
crosses and leaves, like those in the coro- 
net of Dukes, &c., the latter being com- 
posed of leaves of smallage or parsley : 
that of a Marquis, of flowers and: pearls 
placed alternately ; an Earl’s has no flowers 
about the circle like the duke and mar. 
quis, but only points rising, and a pearl- 
on every one of them; a Viscount has: 
neither flowers nor points raised above the- 
circle, like the other superior degrees, but 
only pearls placed on the circle itself, 
without any limited number ; a Baron’s 
has only six pearls on the golden border, 
not raised, to distingnish bim from the, 
earl, and the number of them limited, to 
shew he is inferior to the viscount. 


SCEPTRE. 
THE sceptre is of greater antiquity than 
the crown. The Greek tragic poets put 
sceptres into the hands of the most ancient 
kings they ever introduce. Among the 
Romans, the sceptre was first assumed by 
Tarquin the elder. We are informed by 
Le Gendre, that the sceptre borne by the 
first race of the French kings was a golden 
rod, crooked at one end like a crosier, and 
almost always of the same height as the 
king himself. The pastoral staff or 
crosier, used by the bishops in the church 
of Rome, and held in the hand when they 
give the solemn benediction, as likewise 
the custom of bearing this symbol of pas- 
toral authority before bishops, is very 
ancient. Regular abbots are also allowed 
to officiate with a mitre and crosier, ex- 
cept in regard to the Grecks, where none 
but a patriarch had a right to the crosier. 
The sccptre is likewise prominent in the 
regalia, or ensigns of royalty used for the 
apparatus of a coronation, as the crown 
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the sceptre with the cross, that with the 
dove, St. Edwards’ staff, the globe, and the 
orb with the cross, four several swords, &c. 


CARDINAL. 


THE cardinals were originally nothing 
more than deacons, to whom was en- 
trusted the care of distributing the alms 
to the poor of the several quarters of 
Rome ; and as they held assemblies of 
the poor in certain churches of their seve- 
ral districts, they took the title of these 
churches. They to be called car- 
dinals in the year 300, during the pontifi- 
cate ot St. Sylvester, by which appel- 
lation was meant the chief priests of a 
reg and next in dignity to a bishop.— 
is office grew more considerable after- 
wards, and by small degrees arrived at its 
present height ; in which it is the reward 
of such as have served his holiness well— 
even princes thinking it no diminution of 
their honour to become members of the 
college of cardinals. The cardinals com- 
pose the ’s council, and till the time 
of Urban VIII. were styled— Most illus- 
trious ; but by a decree of that pope in 
1630, they had the title of eminence con- 
ferred upon them. At the ereation of a 
new cardinal, the Pope perforins the cere- 
mony of shutting and opening his mouth, 
which is done in a private consistory.— 
The shutting his mouth implies the de- 
priving him of the liberty of giving his 
opinion in tions ; and the open- 
ing his mouth, which is performed fifteen 
days after, signifies the taking off this re- 
straint. However, if pene happens to 
die during the time a inal’s mouth is 
shut, he can neither give his voice in the 
election of a new pope, nor be himself 
advanced to that dignity. The cardinals 
are divided into six classes or orders ; 
consisting of six bishops, fifty priests, and 
fourteen deacons, making in all seventy ; 
which constitute the sacred college. The 
number of cardinal-bishops has very sel- 
dom been 3 but that of priests 
and deacons have varied at different 
times. The privileges of the cardinals 
are very gteat—they have an absolute 
power in the church during the vacancy 
of the holy see—they have a right to elect 
a new pope, and are the only persons on 
whom the choice can fall: most of the 
grand offices in the court of Rome are 
filled by cardinals. The dress of a car. 
dinal is a red soutanne, a rochet, a short 
purple mantle, and the red hat. When 
they are sent to the courts of princes, it is 
in quality of legates a atere ; and when 
they are appointed governors of towns, 
their government is called by the name of 
legation. ‘The title of cardinal is also 
given to some bishops, as these of Mentz 


and Milan, to the archbishop of Bourges 
and the abbot of Vendome calls himself 
cardinalis natus. It is likewise a title 
applied to secular officers. Thus the 
prime ministers in the court of the 
emperor Theodosius were called car- 
dinals. 


SALIQUE-LAW. 

THE ancient and fundamental law of 
the kingdom of France, usually supposed 
te have been made by Pharamond, or at 
least by Clovis, in virtue whereof males 
are only to inherit. Du Haillan, after a 
critical examination, declares it to have 
been an expedient of Philip the long, in 
1316, for the exclusion of the daughter of 
Lewis Hutin from inheriting the erown. 
Father Daniel, on the other hand, main- 
tains that it is quoted by authors more 
ancient than Philip the long, and that 
Clovis is the real author of it. This law: 
has not any particular regard to the crown 
of France; it only inrports, in general, 
that in salic land no part of the inhe- 
ritance shall fall to any female, but the 
whole to the male sex. By salic lands, 
or inheritances, were anciently denoted, 
among us, all lands, by whatever tenure 
held, whether noble or base from the 
succession whereto women were excluded 
by the salic law ; for they were by it ad- 
mitted to inherit nothing but movables 
and purchases wherever there were any 
males. F. R—y. 
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CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 

NEW WORKS. 
THE MAUSOLEUM OF IMAUM 
REZA, AT MUSHED, IN PERSIA. 
Tuts magnificent cluster of domes and 
minarets is situated in the centre of the 
city ; to them all the roads lead, and to 
them the gaze of all approaching travel. 
lers, from the greatest possible distance 
is attracted. 

The first thing that strikes the eye on 
arriving at this point is a noble oblong 
square, inclosing an area of about one 
hundred and sixty yards long, by seventy- 
five broad, built in the manner of a cara- 
vanserai, having two stories of a 
all round, which open in front into ¢ 
handsome arcaded gallery. In the centre 
of each side and end there is a magnificent 
and very lofty gateway, and the whole is 
completely incrusted with mosaic work of 
tiles, painted and glazed, and arranged in 
figures of the most tasteful patterns and 
colours. This superb square is called by 
the natives, the Sahn. 

The area of this court is flagged with 
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mains of the noblest Persians; whose 
bodies have been brought hither from all 
parts of the country, to rest under the 
protection of their favourite saint. In 
the centre there is a building called Succah- 
Khaneh, or water-house, highly orna- 
mented with gilding, and surrounded by 
small aqueducts, filled from the dirty 
stream of the canal that runs through the 
principal street. These are for the pur- 
pose of ablution. 

The gateways at either end, which con- 
tain wickets for the purposes of entrance 
and exit, form magnificent specimens of 
this style of eastern architecture ; but no 
description, unaccompanied with a minute 
drawing, can convey a just idea of them. 

Of the mausoleum itself, little is seen 
externally except the dome, which is co- 
vered with a coating of gilded tiles, re- 
lieved in some places around the neck, 
with"bands of azure blue, bearing Arabic 
inscriptions in gold letters ; but the most 

i ornaments are, I think, two mina- 
rets of a very beautiful model; one of 
which springs from a part of the mauso- 
leum itself; the other from behind the 
opposite gateway ; each of these is adorned 
near the top with a handsome carved gal- 
Iery of work, which, with the greater 
part of its shaft, is richly gilt. 

A silver gate, the gift of Nadir Shah, 
admits the devotee into a passage that 
leads to the centre and chief a) ent, 
beneath the gilded cupola. is is of 
magnificent dimensions rising loftily into 
8 fine dome, like the centre nave of a ca- 
thedral, and branching out below into the 
form of a cross; the whole is highly 
emamented with tiles of the richest co- 
lours, profuse of azure and gold, disposed 
in the most tasteful manner into garlands 
and devices of flowers, mingled with texts 
from the Koran. From the fen ta 
pended a h branched candlestick o 
solid silver. “el 

A doorway in the arch to the north- 
West, gives entrance into an octagonal 
room with a fine dome, which, with the 
walls and floor, are ornatnented as richly 
as the first; the latter being partially 
covered with a fine carpet; the sacred 
shrine in which reposes the dust of Imaum 
Reza, and that of Caliph Houron-al- 
Rasheed, the father of his murderer, oc- 
cupies the south-western part of the room ; 
it is surrounded by a massy grating of 
fine wrought steel, within which there is 
an incomplete rail of solid gold, and other 
glittering objects, which, with the uncer- 
tain light, prevent the possibility of dis- 
tinguishing what might be thus enclosed. 


At the north-eastern end, there is a 
door to the shrine covered with gold, and 
set with jewels, richer in appearance than 
in reality, the gift of the present king ; 
several plates of silver engraved with 
writing in the Arabic character depended 
from the grating, and there were many 
glittering and showy things besides, but 
the dim religious light, and the shortneas 
of my visit, with the dangerous circum- 
stances under which it was made, pre- 
vented me from ascertaining further par-- 
ticu. 

From the arch-way to the south-west 
in the great central chamber, a broad 

leads through the mausoleum, to 
a court which belongs to a mosque, by 
far the most beautiful and magnificent I 
have seen in Persia, and which owes its 
origin to Gauher Shahud, the wife of 
Shah Rokh, son of the Great Timoor ; it 
has but one dome, and one archway, which 
rises to a great height, in a noble screen 
that conceals the neck of the dome. 

Both sides of the area are formed of 
buildings like those of the Sahn, having 
two stories of niches of compartments; it 
is rudely paved with flag-stones, and in 
the centre there is a small tank, which, 
with several jars in different corners, is 
kept full of water for the purposes of ab- 
lution, or quenching thirst. The whole 
forms a very magnificent court. 


Fraser’s Khorassan. 





IMPERTINENCE REBUKED. 


WE saw besides, at Spa, a young and 
charming Spanish lady, the Countess of 
Rechtereu, married to a man who mi 
have been her father, but whom she ly 
loved, as she proved by the attentions she 
paid him, and by her spotleas behaviour ; 
she was at once clever, ingenious, pretty, 
and a fine woman. At Spa she occasioi 
many unhapp attachments ; among others 
the Duke o' rete a young and hand- 
some nobleman of the court of France, 
became desperately in love with her. As 
it was always very difficult to approach 
her ear, she remaining constantly near the 
count, he thought he had found a favour- 
able moment one morning at the breakfast 
at Vauxhall, as Madame de Rechteren 
was not on that occasion seated by her 
husband. The duke and several other 
gentlemen, who hai the gallantry to serve 
the ladies, had not sat down to table, 
and his grace placed himself behind Ma- 
dame de Rechtereu ; he entered into con- 
versation with her, but in an under tone, 
and leaning over her, he whispered in her 
ear, in a low voice, a formal declaration 
of love. Madame de Rechtereu, after 
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listening quietly to what he was saying, 
made this reply :—‘* My lord duke, I do 
not understand French very well,.so that 
{ have not comprehended a word of what 
you have been saying; but my friend 
there” (so she always styled her husband) 
*¢ is much better acquainted with it than 
I; go and tell him all these pretty things, 
and he will explain them all to me very 


clearly.” The duke, instead of following and 


this advice, withdrew precipitately, with 
a visible air of vexation. The piquant 
answer of Madame de Rechtereu made 
every one comprehend what the duke had 
revealed to her with an air of so much 
mystery.——Memoirs of Madame deGenilis. 





INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG 
SPORTSMEN. 


Tuk follo directions to young sports- 
men is copied from an excellent work, 
with the above title, by Colonel Hawker, 
who is an excellent shot and in much 
practice :— 
First, let the young sportsman take a 
gen Se an ae e, and be shown 
ow to put itto his shoulder, with the 
breech’ and sight on a level, and make 
himself master of bringing them up to a 


Then, with’ a wooden or bone driver 
{instead of a flint) let him practise at this 
mark ; arid, when he thinks he can draw 
his: trigger without flinching, he may 
present the gun to your right eye, by 
which you will see at once, if he is mas- 
ter. of first lesson. In doing this he 
must remember, that the moment the 
gan is brought -up to the centre of the 
object, the trigger should be pulled, as 
the first sight is always unquestionably 
the best. 


Then send him out to practise at a card 
with powder, till he has got steady, and 
afterwards load his gun, occasionally, 
with shot ; but never let the time of your 
making this addition be known to him, 

-and ‘the idea of it being, perhaps, im. 
possible to strike his object, will remove 
all sae and he will soon become per- 

lected. 


a | col 

e intermediate lesson of a few shots, 
at small birds, may be given; but this 
plan throughout must be adopted at 
game, and continued, in the first instance, 
till the pupil has quite divested himself 
of all tremor at the springing of a covey, 
and observed, in the last, till most of 
his charges of shot have proved fatal to 
the birds. If he begins with both eyes 
open, he will save himself the trouble of 
redage Su shoot so afterwards. An aim 
thus, the right shoulder, comes to 
the same point as one taken with the left 


eye shut, and it is the most ready method 
of shooting quick. . 

Be careful to remind him (as a begin- 
po to keep his gun moving, as follows: 
before an object, crossing ; full high for 
a bird rising up, or flying away very 
low 3 and between the ears of hares and 
rabbits, running straight away (all this of 
course, in proportion to the distance; 

if we consider the velocity, with 
which a bird flies, we shall rarely err, 
by firing, when at forty yards, at least 
five os six inches before it). Till the 
pupil is au fait in all this, he will 

d great assistance from the sight, 
which he should have precisely on the 
intended point, when he fires. He will 
thus, by degrees, attain the art of killing 
his game in good style, which is to fix 
his eyes on the object, and fire the mo- 
ment he has brought up the gun. He 
may then, ultimately, acquire the knack 
of killing snap shots, and bring down a 
November bird the moment it tops the 
stubble, or a rabbit popping in a furze- 
brake, with more certainty than he was 
once used to shoot a young grouse in 
August, or a partridge in September. 





SCARRON. 


Scarron was called the buffoon of the 
French court, he had a share or 
wit, and on that account had a pensfon 
from the crown. In the dedication of a 
book of his, Scarron speaks in this man- 
ner to the king :— 

*¢T shall endeavour to convince your 
majesty, that to do me a little good 
would be doing yourself no great hurt; 
if you did me a little good I should be 
more cheerful than I am; if I was more 
cheerful than I am, my comedies would 
be merrier ; if my comedies were merrier, 
your majesty would be more diverted ; if 
you was more diverted, your money could 
not be said to be thrown away. All 
these conclusions hang together so natu- 
rally, that methinks I could not hold 
out against them, were I a great monarch, 
instead of being a miserable indigent 
creature. 





DESCARTES. 


A NOBLEMAN who was very ignorant, 
being at the same table with Descartes, 
and seeing him eat of several nice dishes 
with pleasure ; “ how !”’ said he to him, 
‘do philosophers meddle with dainties ?” 
ss y not >” answered Descartes; “ is 
it to be imagined that the wise God 
created good things only for fools.” 
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“I want to see Mrs. Jago’s hand writing, that I 

may judge of her temper.”—SHENSTONE. 
AttHoUGH theatrical criticism makes 
no portion of our work, which we think 
isin many respects much better occupied, 
yet we are sure the popularity of the per- 
formers whose autographs we this week 
present, will render a brief notice of them, 
and a fac-simile of their hand-writing 
acceptable, and therefore without further 
introduction we commence, 


MISS O‘NEILL. 


Tus delightful actress though now re- 
red from the stage and enjoying the 
otium cum dignitate of domestic life as 
the wife of Mr. Becher, M. P, for Mal- 
low, is too well remembered for her his- 
trionic talents not to be entitled to a niche 
in our Mrrxor, particularly as her cha- 
racter and conduct were so correct that 
they have nothing to fear from reflection. 
= Onan, - the daughter of Mr. 
ol e manager of a provin- 
cial theatre in Ireland, and a dike 
born or ee up at Dundalk. Her 
mother, to whom » was principally 
indebted for her education, was before her 
marriage, a Miss Featherstone. When 
pw Bia she became the heroine of her 
"s little theatre, and was afterwards 
engaged by Mr. Talbot to appear at Bel- 
fast, where owing to the penchant of Mr. 
T. she much more frequently appea-ed 





in comedy than tragedy. From Belfast 
she proceeded to Dublin, where she made 
her debut as the Widow Cheerly. The 
Dublin critics seemed at first insensible 
of her merits, and mentioned her as “ a 
tolerable substitute for Miss Walstein, 
but deficient in power and conception.” 
In the second season, however, her per 
formance of Juliet gained her immense 
applause, and led to her engagement at 
Covent Garden Theatre, where she made 
her first appearance on the 6th of October, 
1814, and from that moment she became 
a distinguished favourite of the public, 
both in tragedy and genteel comedy ; it 
was, however, in the former that she ex- 
celled. She was certainly the greatest 
actress of her day; and in the present 
age had not her equal except Mrs. Sid- 
dons: in 1819, Miss O*Neill was mar- 
ried, and the stage lost its brightest or- 
nament. 

In private life Miss O*Neill was.ex- 
tremely amiable ; out of the proceeds of 
her profession, which, after her London 
engagement, produced from ten to twelve 
thousand pounds a year, she purchased a 
a in the army, for one brother, 
established another in the medical pro- 
fession, and made liberal provisions for 
her other relations ; nor was it to these 
alone that her bounty was confined; a 
shopkeeper to whom she and her father 
had been indebted for some acts of kind. 
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ness, afterwards fell into ind she 
no sooner heard this than gree] for 
him to London, and having sup 

him for-some time in her own house, 
gave him money sufficient to enable him 
again to commence business. 


MR. MATHEWS. 


TuIs genuine son of Momus, Charles 
Methews, is the son of the late Mr. James 
Mathews, a respectable bookseller in 
the Strand, where he was born June 
28, 1776. Atan early age he disco- 
vered a strong predilection for the stage, 
which his father, who was very religious, 
discountenanced. In 1793 he made his 
first public appearance on the Richmond 
stage, in the characters of Richmond in 
Richard II1., and Bowkitt in the Son-in- 
Law. He afterwards played at Canter- 
bury but it was not until he had pro- 
ed. to Dublin that he made any 
decided impression. He made his first 
appearance at the Dublin theatre, on the 
19th of June, 1794, in Jacob Gawky and 
Lingo. this time he became a 
favourite ; and after ge for five 
oa at the York theatre, under Tate 
ilkinson, he was engaged at Drury-Lane 
theatre, where he made his first bow 


companions of the war”’ in 1811, and was 
immediately engaged by .the Covent. 
Garden managers, where he made his 
first. appearance as Buskin, in Theodore 
Hook's farce of Killing no Murder, 
Oct, 12, 1812. Considering, however, 
jm _ - pero sufficient s 

e display is abilities, he left 
this establish 
formed the idea of —— for public 
approval, that agreeable and successful 
mélange, entitled Mathews’ At Home: 
this, in conjunction with Mr. Arnold, he 
carried on at ‘the Lyceum until the com- 
mencement of 1822, with both “* honour 
and profit”? to both In 1822-3, 
Mr.. Mathews visited that ‘‘ Land of pros 
mise” yclept America, and reaped, we 
believe, a golden harvest. He returned, 
however, to his native country in August, 
1823, and on the 18th of that month made 
his re-appearance at the Lyceum, in The 
Adventures of the Polly Packet, and 
Monsieur Tonson, in both of which ‘he 
was grected with a hearty welcome.— 
Last season he appeared at the English 

House, in a new piece called— 

Memorandum Book, written, we 
believe, conjointly, by Mr. Moncrieff and 
Mr. Peake, and which was the most lu- 
erative of all his A¢ Homes. 
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MR. YOUNG. 


Ma. Young, who is ‘no less celebrated 
for his amiable private character than for 
his talents as an actor, is the son of a re- 
spectable surgeon, and was born in Fen- 
y aay Street, on the 18th of January, 
1776. Under a private tutor, and after. 
wards at Eton, and Merchant Tailor’s 
school, he received an excellent education. 
At the age of eighteen he was placed in 
the counting-house of an eminent mer- 
chant, in the city; but a love for the 
drama led him to a private theatre, and 
afterwards to Manchester, where he first 
appeared in the name of Green, but ‘soon 
assumed his real name, and during the 
first year of his engagement played first- 
rate characters. e ea eng a 
Glasgow and Liverpool ; and on the 22nd 
of June, 1807, made his debut on the 
London stage, at the Haymarket theatre, 
in the character of Hamlet, with the most 
complete success. this period he 
became a great favourite with the London 
public, and, with the exception of one or 
two seasons, has had a liberal engage- 
ment at the principal theatres as a tra- 
gedian. Hamlet is perhaps his best cha- 
racter, though his Jago to Kean’s Othello 
is admirable, and this — was per- 
haps never better perform: 


MR. MUNDEN. 


Tuts excellent comedian, who has just 
quitted the stage, and in his line left no 
one to succeed him, was born in Brook's 
Market, Holborn, in 1758. He was suc- 
cessively placed with an apothecary, an 
attorney, and a writing stationer; but 
Joseph Munden was destined for the 
stage, and it was no use to contend 
against the fates. He first a) in 
some humble characters in Liverooh 
and after leading a life as miserable as 
provincial comedians usually do, he ap- 
peared in some private plays at the Hay- 
market Thearre, in 1780. It was not, 
however, until he had been a strolling 
player for ten years more, that he got an 
engagement in London, where he appear- 
ed at Covent Garden Theatre, December 
2nd, 1790, in the characters of Sir Francis 
Gripe, and Jemmy Jumps, in both of 
which characters he was honoured with 
immense applause. He afterwards played 
at this, the Haymarket, and Drury Lane 
Theatres, and quitted the stage at the 
latter house, on the 3lst of May, 1824. 
Munden shone in everything he under- 
took, but if there was any one character 
in which he wan pre-eminent, it was in 
that of Old Dornton, in the comedy of 
the Road to Ruin, by Holcroft. 
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mR. ELLISTON. 


Rosert Wma. Exvyiston, the present 
lessee of Drury Lane Theatre, was born 
in Orange Court, Bloomsbury Square, 
in the nw 1774. He was educated in 
St. Paul’s School, and intended for the 
church, but preferred the sock and bus- 
kin. He first appeared at a private 
theatre as Pyrrhus, to Mr. Mathews’s 
Pheniz, in the Distressed Mother, it 
being the debut also of the latter. Mr. 
Elliston’s first Figen on a public 
stage was at Bath, om the 2]st of April, 
1791, in the humble character of T'resse/, 
in Richard the Third. The leading cha- 
racters both in tragedy and. comedy being 
occupied, he had little room for display- 
ing his talents, and returned to his friends, 
pe he had abruptly quitted. But he 
soon returned to the stage, and on the 
24th of June, 1796, made his first public 
—- in London at the Haymarket 
4» a8 Octavian, in the Motin- 
daineers, and Vapour, in the farce of My 
Grandmother. In both he was com- 
pletely successful, and had afterwards the 
merit, by his performance of Sir Edward 
Mortimer, to give great popularity to 
Colman’s play of the Jron Chest, which 
had been condemned at Lane 
Theatre, owing, as the author said, to the 
bad acting of Mr. Kemble in the same 
character. Elliston ene Sara Played the 
parts in an > at 

the ‘Hey ket pre Drury Lane Thea- 
tres. Mr. Elliston was for some time 
Prgbrictor of the Surrey and Olympic 
,and in 1819, became the lessee of 

Drury Lane Theatre, at a rent of £10,200 
oye. His management has been gene- 

y spirited, but not always judicious. 
MR. TERRY. 


Dawte1 Terry is a native of Bath, and 
at the Grammar School of that city he re- 
ceived the first rudiments of education. 
At the age of 16 he was articled to an 
architect, with whom he remained five 
or but at the expiration of this term 

indulged his early predilection for the 
stage, and in 1803 appeared at Sheffield, 
a8 an amateur, in Macready’s company. 
Two years afterwards we find him regu. 
pre tw ession. It was, however, 
at burgh, that he first acquired po- 
pularity. On the 25th of May, in the 
year 1812, he first a before a Lon- 
don audience, at the Haymarket Theatre, 
in the character of Lord Ogleby, in the 
Clandestine Marriage, and has since dis- 
tinguished himself by his performance of 
a ~ at both the winter theatres. 
Mr. Letry possesses some literary talents, 
nd has adapted some of the Scotch novels 
to the stage. 


SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Journals. 


HINDOO SUTTEE, OR SELF-IM- 
MOLATION OF A WIDOW. 


Extract froma letter dated Soer 
29th September, 1824. 


“I Lert this early yesterday morming 
to visit at Broondie and Koo- 
rundah, and, on returning, was sur; 
prised to find an immense concourse of 
people assembled on the shore at the fur. 
ther end of the village of Murood. On 
inquiring of my hammals, I found that a 
suttee was about to be performed,. and of- 
course immediately stopped. The pila 
was already pre » and the corpse 
placed ~| on oe ae ore victim had 
arrived at the ground, and was preparing 
for the last pn 7 dreadful scene. 

The poor wretched woman I found 
seated on a mat, and surrounded by about 
forty or fifty females, who all seemed to 
be in a state of perfect indifference, and 
were frequently faughing to each other, 
I was particularly anxious to discover if 
any intoxicating draught had been admi- 
nistered to her, but of this there was no: 
appearance, as she appeared to be in the 
possession of all her faculties, and gave: 
distinct answers to all my questions. She’ 
told me that she had no family ; that her. 
mother-in-law had burned with her hus-: 
band on the same spot about two months. 
ago ; that she was resolved to follow. her. 
footsteps; that in so doing she obeyed 
the commandment of God, and was cer< 
tain of everlasting happiness.. I éndeae 
voured to set before her the absurdity of 
such conduct, and to shew how much it. 
was at variance with the character of the 
Divine Being, and that in place of per= 
forming an acceptable service, she was 
doing the very thing which he had com=- 
manded not to be done.; and assured her 
that if poverty had driven her to her pre- 
sent resolution, if she would abandon it, 
I would find her adequate support. After 
reasoning with her a Jong time, I took 
higher ground, and plainly told her she 
was a self-murderer ; and that, instead of 
finding happiness after death, as the re- 
ward of her conduct, she must be visited 
with the punishment which a murderer 
deserves. She told me that she was not 
poor; that she had never committed 
sin; that her heart was holy; that she 
had gone to God, and that he had ordered 
her to do what = was about to a This 
last expression she explained by saying, 
she soll gues to the idol, and that it had 


> 
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told hertoburn. It immediately struck 
me that some interested individual had in- 
duced her to go to the temple, and had 
employed means to-give her such an an- 
swer; but on this subject I could obtain 
no information, as her answers were vague 
and unsatisfactory. 

‘¢ The ceremonies performed on the oc- 
casion were few, and have often been 
described. The widow took off her or- 
naments, and gave them to her sister-in- 
law, who was the only person in the whole 
company, that seemed in the least affected. 
She partially undressed and bathed in the 
sea, from which she returned singin 
some verses, while a brahmin sprinkled 
her with a red powder, which seems to 
be frequently used in their religious ser- 
vices. She then sat down in front of the 
pile, surrounded by five or six aged 

rahmins, and, at their dictation, repeated 
certain prayers. She walked twice round 
the pile with her hands clasped; and 
then distributed some beetle-nut and spice 
to those around, who fell at her feet and 
did her reverence, as a being of a supe- 
rior nature. She ascended and calmly 
laid herself down on the pile, without 
the smallest assistance; and nothing I 
have ever witnessed surpriscd me more 
than the indifference with which she went 
through the whole. She was a young 
woman of perhaps about twenty-two, in 
the full vigour of health and strength, 
There appeared no symptom of grief for 
her departed husband, and I should cer- 
tainly have thought her in a state of 
stupor, but for the. answers she gave to 
our. fawn, and the composure with 
which she performed all. the ceremonies. 
No sooner had she laid herself down on 
the pile, than her husband’s brother 
heaped around the entrance an additional 
quantity of dried grass, calmly gathered 
his. flowing garments around him, and set 
fire to the whole. I shall never forget the 
Satanic joy which at. this moment was 
displayed by the whole multitude, by the 
clapping of hands and .< shout,. which 
sent to my inmost soul a. thrill of inex- 
pressible horror !— Asiatic Journal. 


TO GAME PRESERVERS. 
PHILANTHROPISTS may preach in vain 
Christians may echo back the strain, 

Jarists may scold and wrangle ; 
But country life, they must confess, 
Is insupportable uuless 

Squires may hunt and mangle. 


Agrarian boobies! who admit 
So plentiful a lack of wit, 

That for a short-lived season 
Your dullness cannot have recourse 
To any intellectual source, 

Or. exercise of reason. 
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Large-acred fools! ye may be right, 

*Gainst time and vapours to unite, 
(Those coal d hers), 

And yearly struggle to appease 

Your wing’d or four-legged deities 
With sacrifice of poachers. 


Pass laws that Draco would disown, 
Let guns and gins be thicker strown, 
Shoot, banish, trap the peasant ; 
Sitice game must live let none compare 
A fellow-creature with a hare, 
A Christian with a pheasant. 
But hope not vainly to unite 
Respect, esteem, and peaceful right, 
With sanguinary rigour ; 
If ye must live the oppressor’s life, 
Look for his enmities and strife, 
Ye tyrants of the trigger. 
New Monthly Magazine. 


Select Biography. 


No. XXX. 


THEODORE COLOCOTRONI, 
THE GREEK CHIEF. 


TuHE public attention has within the last 
few weeks been particularly called to the 
affairs of Greece; not that they have 
ever ceased to excite a lively interest in 
this country. Four successive campaigns 
had terminated in the defeat and disgrace 
of the Ottomaa power. The fifth was 
commenced on a larger scale than any of 
the preceding, and with better prospects of. 
success, an army from Egypt havi 
landed in the Morca, under the comm: 
of the Pacha’s son, Ibrahim Pacha. This 
army gained some advantage, and took 
Navarino, when the Greeks, whose dis- 
sensions have been very injurious to their 
cause, resolved on an act of amnesty. 
Among those who by this act were libe- 
rated from prison was Theodore Coloco- 
troni, a brave chieftain, who had been ar. 
rested and conveyed to a on acharge 
of treason, but not brought to trial. 
being liberated, he took a solemn oath in 
the church of Napoli di Romania, with 
all the solemnities of religion, that he 
would be faithful to. his country. The 
Greeks have great confidence in his ta- 
lents, and not without reason, for he is a 
very skilful and daring chieftain ; and if 
the intelligence from Greece can be trust- 
ed, the affairs of that country have im- 
proved much since the chief command 
was given tohim. But to whatever ex- 
tent this may be true, or: owing to his 
influence or exertions, Colocotroni is no 
ordinary person, and a memoir of him, 
for which we are indebted to the Jris, 
cannot fail of being acceptable to our 
readers : 

** Colocotroni, one of the most spirited 
and celebrated of the present Greek chief- 
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tains, is the son of a famous leader of 
mountain Keftis (or robbers), as the Turks 
call them, who avenged upon the Alba- 
nians the atrocities which that savage peo- 
ple inflicted on the unfortunate Greeks, 
when the latter were deserted by the Rus- 
sians in 1770. To avoid the loss of 
Greece, the Turks, who were then warmly 
in carrying on the war against 

in another quarter, let in upon 

the Morea 70,000 Albanians, who carried 
fire and sword wherever they went; all 
the inhabitants who could not gain the 
mountains were massacred. Being de- 
serted, and left defenceless by the Rus- 
sians who had incited them to revolt, the 
Greeks were hunted like wild beasts, and 
threatened with utter extermination. Cities 
were overthrown, and the Turks, per- 
ceiving the loss which they would sustain 
this devastation, endeavoured to check 
fury of the Albanian hordes, but the 
latter refused submission to the mandate, 
and revolted. The famous Hassan Pacha, 
when sent to reduce them, found that it 
would be impossible to conquer such re- 
doubtable bands without the aid of the 
other mountaineers, and he called to arms 
the Greeks who had escaped to the moun- 
tains, furnished them with ammunition, 
and swore to pardon their last revolt, on 
condition of their joining him against the 
Albanians. It was then that Colocotroni 
the elder, the most famous of the Greek 
mountaineers, made the summits of Me- 
nelaus resound with the cry of war, and 
be the Keftis — forth from their 
y fastnesses, and sought vengeance on 

the “ Albanian wolves.” They extermi- 
nated whole races of that savage people. 
A song still extant represents the pe we 
and terror of the Albanians, when 
pursued by the indefatigable Colocotroni; 
sinking with exhaustion, and a prey to 
despair, they stopped on the banks of the 
Erynites, and exclaimed, ‘ O terrible 
Christians, let the brave drink, and kill 
them afterwards.’ 


“ The victorious Colocotroni was invit- 
ed by the Turks to a feast. He had saved 
the of their provi 
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and indiscriminate retaliation: he sur- 


rised and massacred all the Turkish in- 

abitants of whole villages. He had never 
been taught pity or mercy by the Turka, 
and he never practised either. His war- 
fare was particularly directed against the 
petty district tyrants; he surprised the 
agas of the villages, and the: governors of 
small towns, whom he put to the sword, 
nor did he spare their families, or any of 
that race which he so much hated. After 
having given up the place to plunder, he 
usually reduced it to ashes, and then re- 
turned to the mountain fastnesses with his. 
spoil, before any of the Turkish soldiery 
could arrive. ‘To guard against these in- 
cursions of the Keftis, the Turks erected 
in each town and village, a sort of citadel, 
which is called a Pyrgos, on the same 
plan as the ancient baronial castles, hav- 
ing moats, drawbridges, and loopholes, 
from which they could fire on the assail- 
ants ; some of pm pyrgos are so strongly 
built, as to withstand artillery. ' They 
were invariably the abodes of the pacha, 
and the depositaries of his treasures. The 
Turks, however, in such places were often. 
kept in a state of siege; communication 
was cut off between district and district,. 
or could only be kept up by a very strong 
force, which was frequently harassed! by- 
a handful of mountaineers, who lay in 
wait for it, scattered death amongst the- 
Ottoman ranks, as they wound through 
the defiles, and sometimes obliged 

to abandon their baggage. At length the 
Turks found it necessary to make every- 
sacrifice of blood and treasure to reduce 
these mountaineers, of whom the Coloco- 
tronis were the leaders, and a number of- 
dreadful conflicts took place, in which the 
Turks were unsuccessful. they 
could not gain by force, they at last par- 
tially obtained by bribery and treachery. 
They promised pardon and rewards to the 
Colocotronis, and two of them, having 
ventured to rely on these promises, were 
treacherously seized and beheaded. ‘Theo- 
dore, who eseaped, got away to the island. 
of Zante, where he entered into the Bri- 
tish service, and served nearly four yeats 
as a lieutenant, and subsequently as cap- 
tain of an Albanian regiment. It is re- 
lated of him, that from that island, he 
often turned his fierce aspect towards the, 
blue tops of the mountains of Menelaus, 
and sorrowfully exclaimed, ‘ Will the 
days of battle never return ? shall the 
gun of Colocotroni no more make the ca- 
verns of the Peloponnesus resound with 
the echo of its thunder 2° 

*¢ He acquired additional military 

knowledge in the English service, and, 
appeared destined to perform a principal 
part in the scenes which were preparing 
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in Greece.: Towards the latter end of 
1820, he landed at the port of Karacos, 
with seven men from Zante, and gained 
the mountains. The celebrity of his name 
induced the bravest of the mountaineers 
to join his standard, and they soon spread 
revolt throughout the whole country, in 
conjunction with the agents of the Greek 
priesthood, who had spread themselves 
abroad for that purpose. 

* Colocotroni is now fifty-nine years of 
age, and he has preserved all the activity 
which is necessary for the leader of a band 
of mountaineers. In person, he is tall 
and well made; he has a haggard and 
sunburnt visage, sunken eyes, with a 
fixed, piercing, and determined look, a 
large, cea aquiline nose, an enormous 
pair of black mustachios, black hair, hang- 
ing in long lank locks from under a small 
blood-red -cap, which covers one side of 
his head. He wears the mountain dress 
of Greece, ‘ the snowy camese, and sh 
Capote,’ (i. e. a white kilt, and a white 
fur cloak), with pistols and sabre, and 
always marches with his kand upon one 
of the pistols in his belt. He is one of 
the most remarkable characters that mo- 

: dern times have produced. His mind, in 
some measure corresponds with his exte- 
rior, he inherits all the daring and inde- 
fatigable bravery of his father, with a 
roeted sense of his wrongs, and a hatred 
of tyranny. He is impatient. of: control, 
unhesitating in the expression of his sen- 
timents, and, independently of all com- 
roand, hasgenerally fought with his band. 
From his character, it may be conceived 
that he is highly popular amongst those 
rade. and dari how who, like himself, 
are partial to.a desultory system of war- 
fare, and no sooner does the mountaineer 
hear the sound of Colocotroni’s drum, 
whose 

hat larum afar 
Gives hopes to the valiant, and promise of war.’’ 


Than . 
‘« To the wolf and the vulture he leaves his wild 





And descends to the plains, like the stream 
from the rock.” 


“ Colocotroni has been generally at the 
head of nearly 3,000 men, who have fought 
bravely, though irregularly, against the 
enemies of their country. They fre- 
quently would not concede to the regular 
troops the post of honour in mounting 
the breach when a tower was to be taken 
by storm. But it must be confessed, that 
this right was more frequently claimed 
from the hopes of being first to share the 


plunder, than from their being ambitious: 


of the glory to be derived from it. Colo- 
cotroni, like most others of his: country- 





men, is: tainted with the vice-of avarice, 
but his passion for gold has never counter, 
acted his love for his country. 

“ When the Grecks besieged. Tripo. 
litza, several Turkish officers came out 
of that city, and went to his tent with pre. 
sents. ‘Two of them advanced, and threw 
themselves on their knees to kiss the earth 
at his feet, according to the oriental cus. 
tom. * What means this to oe 7 = he: 
‘keep these degrading marks 0 v 
for your Pachas, but speak to me prow 4 
ing, like men.’ The envoys then placed 
betore him vases of precious stones, which 
they had brought: with them for his ac. 
ceptance. ‘ See these asses’ heads, who 
scarcely give themselves the trouble of 
shaving,’ said the rough chieftain to them 
in derision. ‘What, infidels! do you 
expect to move me by your gifts? Know 
that this is not an affair of Keftis, (ban. 
ditti): we fight for the safety and the 
happiness of millions of men, whose fate 
we are about to decide. Take back your 

resents, then. I love money, (why should 

disown it?) yes, I love it, but I wilt 
gain it with my sabre,—I will take these 
riches in Tripolitza.’? After the dreadful 
scene of the a that place, where 
few who were of the Turkish race esca 
the vengeance of the Greeks, not less 
fifty mules were laden with his share of 


the — 
“ He is not like others of the Greeks, 
implicitly submissive to the clergy. On 
one occasion, when a: debate took place 
between the leaders of the army, thé 
Bishop of Patras interposed, but was 
ily silenced by Colocotroni, who 
hade him confine himself to the affairs of 
his church, and sent him out of the tent. 

‘A female once of Colocotroni 
to perform some favour, and throwi 
herself:at his feet, said, ‘ My lord, render 
me that service, and I will be your slave.’ 
© Weak woman,’ cried he, starting up, 
‘we fight for liberty, and thon wouldst 
be my slave!” 

“ After he had acquired considerable 
riches at the capture of Tripolitza, his 
views enlarged with his success, and from 
being, on his first arrival in the Pelopon- 
neaus, the dreaded captain of the most 
numerous band, with whom riches were 
apparently the sole object, his: ambition 
aspired to the office of generalissimo of 
the Peloponncsus, which was also claimed 
by Mavrocordato. The new government, 
embarrassed by their conflicting interests, 
tried to balance them. Colocotroni openly 
expressed his discontent at finding his 
services, as he conceived, not duly appre- 
ciated, and from that time fought as a 
independent chieftain. } 

“« In a conversation which he had with 
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an European officer, he said to him, ‘ Who 
are these new men arrived to-day. .in 
Greece, who have engrossed all power, 
and who would give us laws ? at are 
their rights to command-us? Is it be- 
cause they have gained in Europe know- 
that is refused to the inhabitants of 
this unfortunate land? It is not with 
choice language, and softer manners, that 
we shall ourselves. It is by steel, 
and by that bravery and experience which 
we have acquired through severe trials in 
our mountains, in times when they were en- 
joying all the refinements of civilization.” 
© We cannot conclude our sketch of 
the Greek chieftain without observing, 
that in the death of the greatest poet of 
our day, amongst’ other and deeper rea- 
sons ‘of regret at our lot, may be included 
one arising from the probability that, had 
he lived, he would have perpetuated, in 
“ Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn,” 
the interesting character of those who, 
like Colocotroni, distinguished themselves 
in the arduous struggle for Grecian inde- 


pendence.” 
_ , Miscellanies. 


.A FEMALE WARRIOR. 


At the siege of Namur by King William, 
an ensign, called Robert Cornelius, was 
ed to‘ shew more than ofdinary 
bravery. This person, after having re- 
ceived several wounds, being carried-to 
be dressed by the surgeons, was disco- 
vered to be a woman. The novelty was 
80 great and 0 surprising to many in the 
army, who had seen her bravery on this 
and other occasions, that it soon camé to 
the king's ears, who had the curiosity to 
se 80 eps ap te mom The ac- 
count she gave of he was very - 
aula ; she affirmed that she was naps 
Dutch parents, who, to prevent the loss 
of a small annuity, which they were to 
enjoy on the birth of a male child, had 
caused her to be christened as a boy, and 
bred her up as such to an advanced age, 
before they thought fit to entrust even 
herself with the secret. Among other 
diversions suitable to her supposed sex, 
she had learned to beat the drum, and at 
last ‘enlisted as a soldier. This adven- 
turous female, who began, it seems, by 
a fancy to that instrument of noise, 
was soon after made a t, and after 
that an ensign. She been in many 
actions undiscovered, as she said, until 
this occasion. After the peace of Bys- 
wick, she had a pension given her in 
England. She was at that time married 
to one of her former comrades, and lived 
with her husband in Chelsea college. 
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TODAY AND TO-MORROW. 
To-paY, man lives in pleasure, wealth, and pride; 

To morrow, poor, of hfe itself denied. ».- 
To-day, lays plans for many years to come ; 
To-morrow, sinks into the silent tomb. 
To-day, his focd is dress‘d in dainty forms; 
To morrow, is himself a feast for worms. 
To-day, he’s clad in gaudy, rich array ; 
To-morrow, shrouded for a bed of clay. 
To-day, enjoys his halls, built to his mind; 
To-morrow, in a coffin is confin’d. 

To-day, he floats on honour's lofty wave; 
To morrow, leaves his titles for a grave. 
To-day, his beauteous visage we exto} ; 
To-morrow, loathsome in the-sight of all. 
To-day, he has delusive dreams of heaven ; 
To-morrow, cries too late to be forgiven. 
To-day, he lives in hopes as light as air ; 
To-morrow, dies in anguish and despair. 





GRETNA. GREEN. 
WE have, in a former Number, given 
some account of the far-famed Gretna 
Green, where the famous son of Vulcan, 
in his day, was no less celebrated for his 
skill in forging hymeneal chains, vul« 
garly called silken bands; than for his 
amazing cleverness in rivetting them 
round his customers in a way which he 
could never undo. But we warrant many 
have never seen one of those ‘singular dos 
cuments—a certificate of a Gretna Green 
marriage. Under this impression, there~ 
fore, we now take up our pen to give them 
one verbatim, which, though by no means: 
remarkable for correctness of diction or 
orthography, is, we think, nevertheless, 
very amusing, and undoubtedly genuine. 
“ Gretnay Green Febry 17 1784. 

“ This is to Sertfay to all ns that 
my be Cunserned that William Geades 
from the Cuntey of Bamph in thee parish’ 
of Crumdell and ‘Nelley Patterson from 
the Sitey of Ednbrough Both Comes be- 
fore me and Declares them Selvese to be 
Both Single persons and New Mareid b' 
the way of thee Church of Englond 
Now mareid by the way of thee Chureh 
of Scotland as Day and Deat abuv 


menchned by me es ‘arson 
is 
William 54 geades 
Witness Mark 
Darnell Morad _ nelly Patorson.” 





EXTRAORDINARY EXECU- 
TIONS 


Of the Mayor of Bodmin, in Cornwall, 
by Sir William Kingston, in the reign 
of Edward VI. 

A REBELLION happening in the reign 

of King mga Pe by: cid “‘cheeed, 

of religion, a e re 

hat shameful sport did Sir William 

Kingston make with men in misery, by 
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virtue of his office of Provost Marshal ! 
One Bowyer, mayor of Bodmin, in Corn- 
wall, had been among the rebels, not wil- 
lingly, but by constraint. Sir William 
sent him word he would dine with him 


noon ;”, and therefore ordered him to cause 
TO Cae ee ee 


a 
own door. his com- 


yor by the‘hand, and desired him 
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and so, without more he was exe- 
cuted, , W.M. 





She Gatherer. 
tone aie eee eee 


FOUR REQUISITES. 


Hops, reformation, baize, and beer, 
Came into England all in one year. 





EPITAPHS. 
Tuts tombstone is a Milestone ; hah! 
how so ? 
Because beneath lies Miles, who’s Miles 
below. 


‘IN SELBY CHURCH-YARD, YORK- 
‘ ‘ SHIRE. 


Henk lies the body:of poor Frank Rowe,’ 


Parish clerk and grave-stone cutter ; . - 
And this is writ to let you know,, . 


~ What-Frank for, others used to do 


: Is now for Frank done by another. 
: ne _ JOHN SULLEN.’ 
Here lies John Sullen; and it is God's 
Ww 


He that was Sullen should be Sullen stil; 
He still-is Sudlen, if the trath ye seek, 


until doomsday, Sullen will not 


joe v4 





EPIGRAMMATIC EPITAPH. 


. Benzdta yon humble’clod, at rest, 
Lies Andrew, who, if not the best, - 


- Was.not.the very worst man ; 


_ Allittle rakish, apt to 


Toam ; 
not 80. now,, 2 gules, hone, 
ustman. 


G. W. — 





PROVIDENTIAL ACQUITTAL. 
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the favors of several correspondents, in oer 
next. 
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